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REALISM WITHOUT MONISM OR DUALISM— I 
Knowledge Involving the Past 

TN his contribution to the volume of Essays in Critical Realism 
Professor Lovejoy maintains that pragmatism can make good 
a profession of realism only by aligning itself with a dualistic epis- 
temology such as is presented by his collaborators and himself. He 
supports this contention largely by an examination of passages 
drawn from my writings. The least I can do is either to express 
my assent or state the grounds for witholding it. Certain of his 
points, and those perhaps of the more fundamental character, though 
occupying less space, concern the conception of experience. This 
phase of the matter is reserved for independent treatment. Other 
points seem, however, to adapt themselves to separate discussion, 
and to them I address myself. The first has to do with knowledge of 
the past, or, as from my standpoint I should prefer to say, knowledge 
about past events or involving them. 

This kind of knowledge is taken by Mr. Lovejoy, as by many 
others, to constitute a stronghold for a representative or dualistic 
theory of knowledge. Even the monistic epistemologists appear to 
accept some kind of transcendent pointing to and lighting upon some 
isolated thing of the past, carrying, apparently, its own place in the 
past or date in its bosom, though they deny the existence of an in- 
termediate psychical state and fall back on a knower in general or a 
brain process to make the specific transcendent reference. To me, 
this latter difference seems a minor matter compared with the ques- 
tion of a leap into a past which is treated as out of connection with 
the present. Consequently, I have tried to show that knowledge 
where the past is implicated is logically knowledge of past-as-con- 
nected-with-present-or-future, or stating the matter in its order, of 
the present and the future as implicating a certain past. After 
several pages which seem to me largely irrelevant to my own con- 
ception, Mr. Lovejoy states what my conception actually is and says 
of it (p. 68) that it is "the most effective and plausible part of the 
pragmatist's dialectical reasoning against the possibility of strictly 
'retrospective' knowledge." It certainly should be; it expresses 
the gist of my discussion. 
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The point concerns the relation of verification to thought and 
hence to knowledge. Verification of thought about the past must 
be present or future; unless, then, thought about the past has a 
future reference in its meaning, how can it be verified ? With ref- 
erence to this question, Mr. Lovejoy is good enough to state that 
my "paradox" involves an attempt to escape from a real difficulty 
or at least what appears as a difficulty. Before coming to Mr. 
Lovejoy 's specific objections, let me develop this point. Quite apart 
from pragmatism, an empiricist who is empirical in the sense 
of trying to follow the method of science in dealing with natural 
existences, will feel logically bound to call nothing knowledge which 
does not admit of verification. To him, then, judgments about the 
past will present themselves as hypothetical until verified — which 
can take place only in some object of present or future experience. 
In contemplating the possibility of applying this conception to 
ordinary "memory- judgments," he will be struck by what is going 
on in the natural sciences. He will see that many zoologists have 
ceased to be satisfied with theories about past evolution which rest 
simply upon a plausible harmonizing of past events, that they are 
now engaged in experimentation to get present results, that the 
tendency is to find present, and hence observable, processes which 
determine certain consequences. 1 He finds geologists attempting 
verification by experiment as well as by search for additional facts. 
Turning to another field of judgments about the past he finds that 
''literary" historians are influenced by the striking or picturesque 
or moral phases of the events they deal with, and by their lending 
themselves to composition into a harmonious picture, while "scien- 
tific" historians are not only more scrupulous about the facts, but 
search for new, as yet hidden, facts, to bear out their inferential 
reconstructions. There is nothing inherently paradoxical in saying 
that such emphatic scientific cases should give us our clew to under- 
standing the logic of everyday cases which are not scientifically regu- 
lated. 

I see a letter box ; there is an observed thing. It is a common- 
place that every recollection starts, directly or indirectly, with some- 
thing perceived, immediately present. It suggests a letter. This 
may remain a mere suggestion. The thought of a letter written 
yesterday or last year may become simply something for fancy to 
sport with — an esthetic affair, what I call a reminiscence. Truth 
or falsity does not enter into the case. But it may give rise to 
questions. Did I actually write the letter or only mean to? If I 
wrote it, did I mail it or leave it on my desk or in my pocket? Then 
I do something. I search my pockets. I look on my desk. I may 
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even write the person in question and inquire if he received a letter 
written on a certain date. By such means a tentative inference gets 
a categorical status. A logical right accrues, if the experiments are 
successful, to assert the letter was or was not written. Generalize 
the case and you get the logical theory concerning knowledge about 
the past which so troubles Mr. Lovejoy. 1 

So far, however, the gravamen of Mr. Lovejoy 's objection is not 
touched. He replies that the meaning of the judgment concerns the 
past as such, so that verification even if future is of a meaning about 
the past. Only the locus of verification is future: means of proof, 
but not the thing proved. Consequently, my argument confuses 
what the original judgment meant and knew itself to mean with an 
extraneous matter, the time of its verification (see p. 69 of E. 0. B.). 
It may be doubted whether dialectically the case is as clear as Mr. 
Lovejoy 's distinction makes it out to be. In what conceivable way 
can a future event be even the means of validating a judgment about 
the past, if the meaning of the future event and the meaning of the 
past event are as dissevered as Mr. Lovejoy 's argument requires? 
Take the case of questions about the past which are intrinsically 
unanswerable, at least by any means now at our command. What did 
Brutus eat for his morning meal the day he assassinated Caesar? 
There are those who call a statement on such a matter a judgment 
or proposition in a logical sense. It seems to me that at most it is 
but an esthetic fancy such as may figure in the pages of a historic 
novelist who wishes to add realistic detail to his romance. "Whence 
comes the intellectual estoppal? From the fact, I take it, that the 
things eaten for breakfast have left no consequences which are now 
observable. Continuity has been interrupted. Only when the past 
event which is judged is a going concern having effects still directly 
observable are judgment and knowledge possible. 

The point of this conclusion is that it invalidates the sharp and 
fixed line which Mr. Lovejoy has drawn between the meaning of the 
past and the so-called means of verification. So far as the meaning 
is wholly of and in the past, it can not be recovered for knowledge. 
This negative consideration suggests that the true object of a judg- 
ment about a past event may be a past-event-having-a-connection- 
continuing-into-the-present-and-future. This brings us back, of 
course, to my original contention. What can be said by way of fact 
to support its hypothetical possibility? 

i Mr. Lovejoy remarks in passing that "we have even developed a tech- 
nique by means of which we believe ourselves able to distinguish certain of these 
representations of the past as false and others as true" (pp. 67-68 of B. C. JR.). 
I do not see how an account of this technique could fail to confirm the position 
taken above; I am willing to risk it. 
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Let us begin with what is called reminiscence. The tendency to 
tell stories of what has happened to one in the past, to revive interest 
ing situations in which one has figured, is a well-known fact. So far 
as the stories are told to illustrate some present situation, to supply- 
material to deal with some present perplexity, to get instruction or 
give advice, they exemplify what is said about prospective meaning. 
But there are only a few persons who confine themselves to what is 
intellectually pertinent, who cut down reminiscence to its bare logical 
bones. Esthetic interests modify the tale, and personal, more or 
less egoistic, interests fill it up and round it out. The development 
of reminiscence in old age is doubtless in part compensatory for 
withdrawal from the actual scene and its imminent problems, its 
urgencies for action. 

Taking, however, whatever intellectual core there may be, such as 
the material that is employed to give advice to another as to how 
to deal with a confused and unclear situation, there appears a clear 
distinction between subject-matter employed and object meant. The 
past occurrence is not the meaning of the propositions. It is rather 
so much stuff upon the basis of which to predicate something re- 
garding the better course of action to follow, the latter being the object 
meant. It makes little difference whether the past episode drawn 
upon is reported with literal correctness or not. Imagination usually 
plays with it and in the direction of rendering it more pertinent to 
the case in hand. This does not necessarily affect the value of the 
judgment — the advice given — as to the course of action which it is 
better to pursue, or the object of judgment. The facts cited, the 
illustrative material adverted to in support of the conception that a 
certain course is better, are subject-matter, but not the meaning or 
object. 

Such a case does not directly and obviously cover judgments 
about the past. If the one giving advice began to reflect upon the 
pertinency of his own past experience to the new issue, we may 
imagine him going back over the past episode to judge how correctly 
he has reported it. Just what was it that happened, anyway? 
This sort of case is crucial for my theory. It exemplifies the situation 
in which Mr. Lovejoy claims that the meaning to be verified is ex- 
clusively concerned with the past even though the locus of means 
of verification be future. It is worthy of note that, by illustration, 
this examination of the correctness of the present notion about the 
past arises out of a problem about the present and future. It is 
conceivable that specific reference to the past is, after all, only part 
of the procedure of making judgment about the present as adequate 
as possible. 
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This point is not stressed, however, for it is, at this stage of 
discussion, an easy retort that such an inference follows only because 
the illustration has already been loaded and aimed in that direction. 
As a suggestion, however, it may be borne in mind. "What does 
positively emerge from the prior discussion is a distinction between 
subject-matter and object of judgment and knowledge. How far is 
the distinction a general one ? It is not one introduced ad hoc for 
the discussion of judgments about the past. It characterizes by 
logical necessity any inquiry. For if the object were present, there 
would be no inquiry, no thought or inference, no judgment in any 
intellectual sense of that word. On the other hand, there must be 
subject-matter, there must be accepted considerations, or else there 
is no basis for constructing or discovering the object. A verdict 
represents the judgment in a court of law ; it contains the object, the 
thing meant. Evidence presented and rules of law applied furnish 
subject-matter. These are diverse and complicated and only gradually 
is the object framed from them. A scientific inquiry about Einstein's 
theory, the nature of temperature, or the cause of earthquakes presents 
the same contrast of an ultimate object, still unattained and question- 
able, and subject-matter which is progressively presented and sifted 
till it coheres into an object, when judgment terminates. 2 

If we apply this generic and indispensable distinction to analysis 
of judgments about the past, it seems to me that the following con- 
clusion naturally issues: The nature of the past event is subject- 
matter required in order to make a reasonable judgment about the 
present or future. The latter thus constitutes the object or genuine 
meaning of the judgment. Take the illustration of the letter. Its 
object must be described in some such terms as the following. What 
is the state of affairs as between some other person and myself? 
Is his letter acknowledged or no ; is the deal closed, the engagement 
made, the assurance given or no? The only subject-matter which 
will permit an answer to the question is some past episode. Hence 
the necessity of coming to close quarters with that past event. In 
the subject-matter there are always at least two alternatives, while 
the object is singular and unmistakable. Either I wrote the letter 
or I did not. Which thought or hypothesis is correct? There can 
be no inquiry without just such incompatible alternatives present to 
mind. I have to clear up the question of what is the object of judg- 
ment by settling its appropriate subject-matter : what has happened. 
The object of the judgment in short is the fulfillment of an intention. 

2 Subject-matter is not to be confused with data. It is wider than data. It 
includes all considerations which are adduced as relevant, whether by way of 
factual data or accepted meanings, while data signifies such facts as are defi- 
nitely selected for employment as evidential. 
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I intended or meant to enter into certain relations with a correspon- 
dent. Have I done so or is the matter still hanging fire ? Certainly, 
whether or not my analysis is correct, there does not appear to be 
anything forced or paradoxical about the view that in all such cases 
the actual thing meant, the object of judgment, is prospective. 3 

To protect the conclusion from appearing to depend upon the 
quality of the particular illustration used, namely one involving a 
personal past and personal course of action, we need an impersonal 
instance of a past episode. That provided by Mr. Lovejoy may be 
employed. "When I point to this morning's puddles as proof that 
it rained last night, the puddles are the means of proof but not the 
thing proved. For verification-purposes their sole interest to me 
is not in themselves, but in what they permit me to infer about last 
night's weather. If someone shows me that they were made by the 
watering-cart, they become irrelevant to the subject-matter of my 
inquiry — though the same proposition about the future, 'there will 
be puddles in the street,' is still fulfilled by them" (p. 69 of 
E. C. B.). One wishes that Mr. Lovejoy had subjected his state- 
ment to the same critical scrutiny to which he has exposed mine. 
When it is examined, certain interesting results present themselves. 

In the first place, my conception is not contained or expressed 
by any such judgment as that "there are or will be puddles in the 
street." The implication of my hypothesis is that the object of 
judgment is that "prior rain has present and future conse- 
quences," such as puddles, or floods, or refreshment of crops, or 
filling of cisterns, etc. In denying that the past event is as such 
the object of knowledge, it is not asserted that a particular present 
or future object is its sole and exhaustive object, but that the content 
of past time has "a future reference and function." 4 That is, the 
object is some past event in its connection with present and future 
effects and consequences. The past by itself and the present by 
itself are both arbitrary selections which mutilate the complete ob- 
ject of judgment. What appears in the above case of the letter as 
a fulfilment of intention, appears here as a temporal sequence of 
condition and consequence. In each case, the past incident is part 
of the subject-matter of inquiry which enters into its object only 
when referred to a present or future event or fact. 

In the second place, analysis reveals that the proposition "there 

3 The argument does not depend upon any ambiguity between objective and 
object. As long as inquiry is going on the object is an objective because it is 
still dn question. The final object represents some objective taking settled and 
definitive form. 

* As Mr. Lovejoy quotes from ma (p. 67 of E. C. B.). I do not wish to 
claim, however, that I have previously made (this point as clearly as I am now 
making it. 
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will be puddles in the street" is not the same in case the passage 
of the watering-cart is the past event which properly enters into 
the subject-matter of inquiry. It is by further investigation of 
present and future facts that it is determined whether a watering- 
cart or a shower is the actual past event. Not all streets will have 
puddles if the watering-cart was the cause, or at least roofs won't 
be wet, cisterns won't be replenished, farmers' soil moistened. If 
we consult the value of accurate weather reports to a mariner or a 
member of the Chicago Board of Trade, we get light upon the real 
object of a judgment involving past weather conditions. The point 
is the connection of past-present-future, a temporal continuum. Pre- 
cisely to avoid such incomplete inferences as are manifested in the 
conclusion "there will be puddles in the street" on the basis of con- 
siderations like those adduced in Mr. Lovejoy's illustration, we 
make the exact nature of the past event the theme of exact and scru- 
pulous inquiry." The importance of the present as basis of infer- 
ence about the past is seen in the growing importance in science of 
contemporary records, registrations, devices for carrying over the 
past event into things which can be inspected in the present, devices 
for measuring and registering the lapse of time, etc. This makes the 
difference between scientific thought and loose popular thought. 
The reference to or connection with the present and future comes 
in at the completing end. The present not only supplies the only 
data for a correct inference about the past, but since the poten- 
tialities or meanings of the present depend upon the conditions of 
the past with which they are correlated, future events are also 
implied as part of the meaning. If a watering-cart, or a local 
shower, then no effect upon crops, no effect upon the prices of grain ; 
or, on a lesser scale, no needed precautions as to wearing rubbers. 

The logical bearing of the earlier reference (p. 311) to the im- 
possibility of judgments about the past without continuing and present 
consequences ought now to be clearer. My analysis may be correct 
or incorrect : that is a question of fact. But the account given does 
not involve an arbitrary paradox undertaken in behalf of some pet 
theory. The real point at issue is whether, as long as we are deal- 
ing with isolated, self-sufficient events or affairs, anything which is 
properly called knowledge and object of knowledge can exist. The 
real point of Mr. Lovejoy's argument is that isolated, self -complete 
things are truly objects of knowledge. My theory denies the validity 
of this conception. It asserts that mere presence in experience is 
quite a different matter from knowledge or judgment, which always 
involves a connection, and, where time enters in, a connection of 

* That is, we examine present things more carefully and extensively. 
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past with past and future. The reader may not accept this theory, in 
spite of its congruity with all the best authenticated cases of knowl- 
edge of matter of fact, namely, the objects of science. But when the 
secondary matter of inconsistency or arbitrary paradox is concerned, 
it is essential to grasp this point. The case of judgment involving 
past events is but one case of the general (logical) theory as to knowl- 
edge. And as I have pointed out before, it makes it possible to drop 
out the epistemological theory of mysterious "transcendence," and 
deal with problems on the basis of objective temporal connections of 
events, where we never are obliged, even in judgments about the 
remotest geological past, to get outside events capable of future and 
present consideration. Once recognize that thoughts about the past 
hang upon present observable events and are verified by future 
predicted or anticipated events which are capable of entering into 
direct presentation, and the machinery of transcendence and of 
epistemological dualism (or monism) is in so far eliminated. 

What is the alternative to my conception ? Mr. Lovejoy makes it 
clear what the alternative is. After all, we have not got very far when 
we have postulated a psychical somewhat that somehow transcends 
itself and leaps back into the past. How do we know that it is not 
leaping into the air or into some quite wrong past? In speaking of 
this point, and denying the possibility of fulfilling meanings about 
the past, or of their verification proper, he mentions "an irresistible 
propensity to believe that some of them axe in fact valid meanings" 
(p. 70, italics mine). An irresistible propensity which applies to 
"some" meanings and not to others is, to say the least, a curious 
fact. It suggests that perhaps the propensity is most unreliable 
when it is most irresistible. He speaks also of indirect verification 
based on "instinctive assumptions" (p. 71). He says that a truly 
pragmatic analysis "would include an enumeration of the not-im- 
mediately-given-things which it is needful for the effective agent, at 
that moment, to believe or assume ... if the process of reflection is 
to be of any service to him in the framing of an effective plan of 
action" (p. 70). He charges me as a pragmatist of failing to live 
up to pragmatism and "trying to transcend one of the most inescap- 
able limitations of human thought" (p. 70). 

There are pragmatists who fall back on instinctive assumptions 
and propensities, as a ground for accepting and asserting meanings 
to be valid. They will welcome Mr. Lovejoy to the fold. But the 
author of "Thirteen Varieties of Pragmatism" should be cognizant 
that there is a variety not of the "will to believe" type. If his 
conception is such a fixed part of the definition of pragmatism that 
refusing to admit it is inconsistent with pragmatism, then, as I have 
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said before, I have no claim to be called a pragmatist. I am even 
hopeful that his clear statement of instinctive propensity versus 
logical verification as the alternatives will help convert some non- 
pragmatists to my account of knowledge involving past events. 

Enumeration of the things needful to assume in framing an effec- 
tive plan of action is an undoubted part of the process. But it is a 
hypothetical enumeration. Part of the operation of intelligent for- 
mation of a plan of action is to note what the needs of the situation 
are. But the needs of an agent can themselves be judiciously esti- 
mated only in connection with other matters which enter into the 
situation along with the agent. To isolate the needs or propensities 
of the agent and regard them as grounds of belief in the validity of 
meaning seems to be the essence of subjectivism. And when the 
plan of action is framed it is still tentative. It is verified or con- 
demned by its consequences. A propensity without doubt suggests 
a certain view and plan : when employed in connection with environ- 
ing factors it makes a view or plan worthy of acceptance for trial, 
acceptance as a working hypothesis. Beyond this point, the notion 
that a propensity, however practically irresistible, or an assumption, 
however instinctive — if there be such things apart from habit — war- 
rants belief that a meaning is valid commits us to a subjectivism 
which is, to my mind, the most seriously objectionable thing in 
idealism. 

It is Mr. Lovejoy, it seems to me, who is committed to a subjective 
pragmatism. 

John Dewey. 

Columbia TJNiraRSirr. 



THE DIFFERENTIATING PRINCIPLE OF RELIGION 

THE most common conception of religion that has formed the 
basis of theological definition is that which general- 
izes man's total outlook upon the world as a whole. This view, which 
assumes that the sphere of religion and the world are commeasurable, 
is chargeable to a deeply rooted fear that some vital element, essential 
to the fulness of spiritual experience, may be omitted if religion is 
defined exclusively in any specific phase of devotional activity. The 
complexity of the religious consciousness appears to prohibit any 
exemption in the spiritual sphere; which is to say, religion insists 
upon being as inclusive as life itself. Consequently, suspicion or un- 
popularity is usually associated with attempts at simplification, such 
as basing religion fundamentally in emotion, or belief, or will or any 
single element for which priority is claimed. The widest and most 



